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didn't want to be a parar 
site/* said Jose Pequeno, 
brushing away a tear. “I 
don’t want relief money be- 
cause I have worked all my 
life. There is no reason to 
stop now.** 

Pequeno is 73 years old. He 
Is one of thousands of Cubans 
now living in New Orleans 
who fled the Conununist re- 
gime of Fidel Castro. 

In Havana, he had been 
earning an excellent salary 
as a foreman for an Ameri- 
can shipping company. To- 
day he is a dishwasher add 
handyman in a St ^ Charles 
Avenue restaurant, a job^ 
which it took a year to 

j: HIS AGE has not damp? 
ened Pequeno*s will to work, 
ahd his ^e Juana works be- 
side him at die restaurant. 
Sl^e has degrees from the Uni- 
I versily of Havana in public 
administration and adminisr, 
trAtive law. 

ii; “The welfard people told 
me it was not necessary for 
me to work,** said Pequeno in 
the neatly furnished • living 
room of his ^apartment on Jo- 
sephine Street. “But I was 
ashamed to go and beg for a 
check.' The only thing 1 want- 
ed them to do for me was to 
find me a job.*’ 

Although the details would 
differ, Pequetio’s story Is re- 
peated in general thousands of 
times in New Orleans; . 

Estimates of the Cuban* 
refugee population in the city 
range from 10,000 tP 15.000. Of 
these, less than 400 acfalts and 
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Not Welfare 



about 160 children are.jrpceiv- 
ing welfare assistance/’^d. 
the bulk of the adults who do 
get help receive old=a|e 
pensions. '''' 

^MRS. ELISE CERNIG- 
IIA, director of the Catholic 
Cuban Center, estimates the 
exile job force in this city at 
5,000, with the . average pay 
scale at $600 per month. 

This would place the total 
annual income of Cubans relp: . 
Gated here at $30 million to * 
$40 milion. 

“The demand for Cuban 
workers fe often bigger than 
^the' supply/* says Mrs. Cer- 
^ niglia, whose stafi finds jobs, 
homes, relatives and friends 
for about- 20 families coming 
in each week. R jobs fot thehi 
cannot be found in New Or- 
. leans, they usually resettle in 
another Louisiana ^ty^ or -an- 
other nearby stale. 

’ “We get calls almost 
, ery day from employers all. 

over the area,*„* she, saiiL 
^ *‘They*ll even take those who 
speak no English.** ^ 

THE REASONS for the 
Cuban worker’s popularity, 
said Mrs. Cemiglia, are that 
he Is ambitious and loyal. 

Placing skilled "workers 
and laborers is easier, howev- 
e, than assisting professional- 
ly qualified doctors, lawyers 
and teachersi she commented. 
Academic r^lrements and 
licensing regulations have 
forced once-affluent profcs- 
s i 0 n a 1 s into comparatively 
menial jobs to support tiieir 
families. rrr 



About 25 small businesses 
in New Orleans are owned by 
Cuban refugees— jewelry 

stores, bakeries, si^r mar- 
kets, shops and service sta- 
tions. In most cases, their 
owners arrived in the United 
States penniless. 

“Welcome to the only de- 
partment store in New Or- 
leans owned and operated by 
two lawyers,** says Carlos 
Bringuier in his Decaur Street 
sh(^. 

Bringuier opened the 
store with his brother-in-law 
in 1964 with $300. In 1966 their 
sales volume reached $120,000 
for' the year. “I was not a 
businessman in Cuba,**-, he 



says, “but I had to learn to 
be one in the United States.** 

WHEN HE arrived in 
New Orleans at 24 in March, 
1961, Bringuier found his law 
background made him “over- 
qualified’* for many jobs. But 
he ultimately found work as 
a stevedore, and later as a 
peddler and retail clerk in a 
Canal Street store. 

(A great-uncle of Brln- 
guier’s, Federico Laredo Bni, 
was president of Cuba from 
1937 to 1940. His father, Julio 
Bringuier, was a Cuban ji^e 
who had sentenced to prison 
the two pickpockets who are 
now serving Castro as chief of 



police and commander-in-chlef 
of the Cuban army.) 

When the exodus of disen- 
chanted Cid>ans began in the 
early 1960s, New Orleans was 
one of many American cities 
which feared the refugees 
would be a great burden. 

There are now strong Indi- 
cations that this city has ben- 
fited rather than suffered 
from the Influx of Cubans. 
They have proven to be indus- 
trious. law-abiding people who 
repeate(Uy express gratitude 
to the United ^tes for giving 
Torn to Page 4, Colnmn 7^ 



them sanctuary and liveli- 
hoods. 

THE CUBAN population 
in New Orleans of course does 
not approach Miami’s 225,000 
and the impact of their pres- 
ence here is consequently not 
as pronounced as it is in the 
Florida city. 

Unlike Miami, New Or- 
leans has no geographic con- 
centration of Cuban residents. 
Several families often live in 
the same block or apartment 
building but every section of 
the city contains its share of 
refugees. 

“They like to be near 
their work,** said Mrs. Cemig- 
lia. “When they first arrive, I 
usually place them in the 
Parkchester apartments on 



Paris Avenue. 

“But within a few weeks,*’ 
she continued, “most of them 
have settled in another part 
of the city in their own 
apartments or rented 
hom es.** 

THE CLOSEST any area 
of New Orleans comes to 
being a commercial “little 
Havana** is the Canal Street 
’ section near Decatur, Maga- 
zine and Camp streets. 'The 
100 block of Decatur contains 
a few shops and bars owned 
by Cubans. 

A handful of Cuban bust- 
nes.ses also dot uptown Maga- 
zine Street — bars, a restaur- 
ant, a bakery, a service sta- 
tion and a beauty parlor. 

Benito “Benny** Borges 
came to New Orleans in 1960 
with $3.50. He held a number 
of jobs before investing his 
savings in October, 1968, in a 




ONE OF A SCORE of Cuban become^s^fei*' 

ful businessmen in New Orleans la 27-ye*Mld JORGE NOVO, at 
left, ^rWorkmg in theldtchen^^a Sy Chvles Avenue restaifirant 



' ,*•**" Dhbtot. 

lire JOSE PEQUENO and his wife JUANA, who refused to settle 
for the wdfare checks they could accept as refugees. 
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Dar at :iiui Magazine. Today 
the Guantanamo Room, which 
Borges built himself, is a 
^0,000 business. 

In 1965, Borges was a 
welder here. His employer 
found a need for more work- 
ers and Borges went to Miami 
to find them. He returned to 
New Orleans with 28 men to 
fill the jobs. 

ONE OF the 28 was young 
Jorge Novo, who had been a 
mid^pman in the Cuban Na- 
val Academy before Castro 
communized the island. 

Novo now has a jewelry 
store at Canal and Magazine 
with some |75,000 worth of 
merchandise. 

In Cuba, Novels father op- 
erated a jewelry and loan 
business but the younger Novo 
had no substantial business 
experience himself. » 

While working as a welder 
here, Novo supplemented his 
salary by selling door-to-door. 
With a Small Business Admin- 
istration loan of $25,000, he 
opened his store four months 
ago. 

NOVO PLANS to apply 
for his United States citizen- 
ship this year. ^But if some- 
day Cuba becomes free, I will 
return,” he says. “We belong 
to our country, and it will 
need people to rebuild it.” 

Althou^ Cuban refugees 
enjoy most of the privileges 
afforded American citizens, 
the aliens among them are 
confronted with some restric- 
tions, even in employment. "" 

Citizen^ip is a require- 
ment for city civil service 
jol^s, and although there is no 
such restriction in state civil 
service regulations, prefer-' 
ence is given to registered 
voters of Louisiana. 

Lan^age can also be a 
hurdle in employment, espe- 
cially when testing is in- 
v<rfved. 

But the experience of New 
Orleans with Cuban refugees 
remains a success story, and 
it is based on the determina- 
tion of these Latin Americans 
to overcome obstacles, com- 
bined with the receptive atti- 
tude of the city’s employers 
and inhabitants. 

(Second Article in a Series 
of Four) 









